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But the Bourbons were back on the Spanish throne, and they
poured reinforcements into Mexico.
The second priest was Father Jose Maria Morelos who, in
the years between 1808 and 1813, was the leader of a goodly
portion of Mexico. He summoned a national congress which
formally declared independence. But with the return of the
Bourbons he was overwhelmed. His people suffered horrors
beyond description. He himself was captured in 1815, and, hav-
ing been denounced by the Inquisition as "a heretic, pursuer and
disturber of the ecclesiastical hierarchy, profaner of the holy
sacraments, schismatic, lascivious, a hypocrite, enemy of Chris-
tianity, traitor to God, King and Pope," he was turned over to
the secular arm and was killed.
To trace the evolution of the struggles for independence is
beyond the province of this book. At the end of years of strife,
ideals of political liberty had been written into the South Amer-
ican constitutions, particularly into those which the great Boli-
var inspired.
In most of the remainder of Spanish colonial America, inde-
pendence was from the start an affair of the native-born whites
and some of the Mestizos, Cholos, Ladinos (mixed-bloods); the
Indians fared as in Mexico.
Throughout, the Indians not merely "secured no benefits"
but were pressed deeper down. The entail upon the Indians'
community lands was lifted; the lands were individualized;
individual faithless Indians were permitted to sell their own and
their groups' lands; encroachment went unrebuked and un-
curbed; in Peru, the comumdades were legally declared to be
not persons or corporations, and thus were forbidden to defend
themselves in the courts. Only here and there, brief intermissions
of dispossession took place. In Bolivia such an intermission came
in 1871. The Bolivian dictator Melgarejo had abolished the
comumdades by decree, individualized their communal lands,
and authorized their sale to whites. But in 1871 Melgarejo was
overthrown. The new government annulled such sales, com-
pensating the bona fide purchasers of Indian community lands,
The comunidades as reservoirs of labor-supply had economic
.importance; this gradually won for them a minimum of toler-
ance and protection.
Such is the fact. Yet, there is an anomaly which must be re-
ported. The Indian population curve, both in Mexico and Peru,
started to rise. Neither past nor present statistics are exact; but
between 1805 and 1910 (when the Revolution commenced